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The Ashokan Reservoir lies among the Catskill Mountains 85 miles from
New York, and its water is brought to the city by a great aqueduct which
goes under the Hudson River in a very deep tunnel. Although the first
cost of such a reservoir and aqueduct is enormous, the later cost is slight.
Little expense is needed for maintenance, purification is unnecessary, since
the reservoir is protected from contamination, and the water flows by
gravity without being pumped. Some of New York's skyscrapers, how-
ever, are so high that for a long time they had to maintain their own
pumping plants in order to raise the water to the upper stories. Now
New York is reaching out still further to obtain water from branches
of the Delaware River.

Boston in the same way has constructed the largest lake in Massa-
chusetts in order to use the water of the Quabin branch of the Connecticut
River. The water goes under the hills north of Worcester in one of the
world's great tunnels, 26 miles long. San Francisco has also driven a huge
tunnel under neighboring hills (the Coast Range) in order to bring water
from high mountain reservoirs along the Hetch Hetchy River. Los
Angeles, being located in a region where there is a long dry season, has
to bring its water much farther than New York. It taps the Owens River
on the east side of the Sierras at the foot of Mt. Whitney, and brings the
water under the Sierra Nevada Mountains in a tunnel. This aqueduct,
about 250 miles long, is the largest in the whole world, but Los Angeles
wants still more water, and there has been talk of bringing it from a more
distant source, the Colorado River.

Cities also get water from artesian and driven wells. Although London
gets its supply chiefly from the rivers Thames and Lea, it likewise has a
huge system of artesian wells driven into the underlying chalk. So numer-
ous are these wells, and so great the demand of London for water, that
the water table has been permanently lowered over a large area. -Before
Brooklyn shared New York's water supply it had a similar experience on
a smaller scale.

One of the most unusual methods of getting a water supply is that
of Baku and Aden. Both cities are located in regions so dry that fresh
water is very scarce. Hence the best method has been to piece out the
meager supply with distilled sea water. This is inexpensive at Baku not
only because of the abundance of oil, but because water from the distant
foothills of the Caucasus Mountains has now been secured. At Aden,
however, where coal must be brought from a distance, the water supply
is unusually costly. Still more unusual is the method long employed at
some of the nitrate ports on the desert coast of northern Chile. There
water was brought by steamer from a distance. If the steamer was late
the price of water soared enormously.